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ABSTBACT 

The Career Opportunities Prograa <COP) provides 
individuals froB lov incoae coaaunities an opportunity to acquire 
work and acadeaic experiences that vould help thea qualify for a 
better career in education or a related field. Since 1970, 348 
persons have been successfully adaicted in the Oniversitybased 
prograa. At reporting tiae« 131 (38 percent) had graduated froa 
college; 111 (30 percent) had vithdravn. COP trainees serve 
eleaentary schools and Get Set Centers* providing saall group and 
individualized instruction. Survey data is reviewed and tabulated » 
providing inforaation about COP trainees, the kinds of services they 
provided, the relative changes of their roles in the classrooas, 
their perceptions of the prograa, and reactions of cooperating 
principals and teachers. The cooperating principals, although 
agreeing that the perforaance and service of the trainees vas 
excellent and the prograa good for training future teachers, felt 
that scheduling should be coordinated through the schools. The 
trainees felt a need for a better coaaunication systea and aore 
counseling. It vas concluded that: the prograa vas successful in 
attracting participants froa lov- incoae coaaunities; the participants 
played an iaportant role in their assigned schools and day care 
centers; and that the participants were able to aaster the acadeaic 
coursevork required. (Author/HB) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Caroer Opportunities Program (COP) provides individuals 
from low- income communities an opportunity to acquire woric and 
academic experiences tliat \^u1d lielp tlion qualify for a better 
career In education or a related field. Since 1970, 3^(8 persons 
have been successfully admitted in the program. To date 131 (38^) 
have graduated from college; 111 (30^) have withdrawn. 

COP Traifiees serve elementary schools and Get Set Centers. 
The Trainees provide small group and individualized instruction. 
The principals and teachers of the participating schools agreed 
that the performance and service of the Trainees were excellent. 

The cooperating principals, although agreeing that the 
program was good for training future teachers, felt (1) that the 
scheduling of Trainee service should be coordinated through the 
schools. The Trainees felt a need for a better communication 
system and more group counseling. 



CAREER OPPORTPJNITIES PROGRAM 



The Career Opportunities Progrem (COP) Is a work-study program 
designed to assist Individuals from low-Income circumstances find oppor- 
tunities for new career patterns. Participants In the program, COP 
Trainees, consist of auxiliary personnel en^loyed by the School District 
(I.e., Aides) and personnel recruited from the Nodal Cities comnunlty.. 
The program also Incorporates the career Udder concept which facilitates 
the upgrading of personnel Into higher Job level assignments (contingent 
upon the successful completion of college course work), 

COP Trainees receive work experiences In the elenwitary schools and 
Get Set Day Care Centers In Philadelphia. The COP Trainees serve as part 
of the Instructional team In the elementary schools and Get Set Day Care 
Centers to which they are assigned. The COP Trainees serve as Instruc- 
tional aides who bring both rich background experiences for the children 
and nore highly trained assistance for the classroom teacher. 

COP Trainees receive study experiences through their matriculation 
In undergraduate programs at one of three local colleges: Cabrint College, 
Community College of Philadelphia, Temple University. As undergraduate 
students enrolled In a pre-educatlon curriculum, the COP Trainee Is 
expected to conform to the regulations of the Institutions and to maintain 
an acceptable grade point average. 
EXPECTED OUTCOMES 

it Is expected that the educational opportunities for preschool and 
elementary school children will improve as the results of having more 
qualified aides assist In small group and Individualized instruction, it 



ts also expected that having auxiliary personnel assuming new roles In 
the classroom Mould Improve the self-lmpage of the children and other 
paraprofesslonals. On a secondary level. It Is expected that the school 
district and cooperating colleges will begin to reconsider some of their 
teacher training practices and policies. 

MODE OF OPERATION 

Most of COP Trainees (8S^) were assigned to elementary schools where 
they served In kindergarten to grade 5 classes. Those assigned to Get 
Set Day Care Centers {]$%) worked as assistant Instructors or general 
aides. The majority of the COP Trainees provided small group Instruction 
(87%) for those children having the greatest learning needs. Cooperative 
lesson-planning activities are also provided, in cooperative lesson- 
planning activities the COP Trainee helps to plan lessons and prepares 
instructional materials for the classroom. In some cases, the COP Trainee 
provides Individualized instruction and assists In classroom management 
procedures such as the administration of tests, the marking of homework, 
or the presentation of reinforcement exercises. 

COP Trainees also perform some non instructional tasks. They supervise 
children in the lunchroom, at assemblies, or at recess. They also take 
attendance and record pupil progress Information. In some schools COP 
Trainees work with the city-wide reading program or with comnercial 1y 
prepared reading materials. A few work In Title I leading Skill Centers, 
the Bilingual Program, the Intensive Learning Center, and resource teams. 

Pluvious FINDINGS 

The 1972-1973 evaluation showed that 89) of the COP Trainees were 



high school graduates who had attended either a comprehensive or regular 
senior high school. Host of them received either an academic or general 
diploma (691). More than 851 of their supervisors and participating 
teachers rated them as having satisfactory attitudes, performance, and 
adult model characteristics. Hore than 65t of them had betneen a 2.0 and 
3*9 grade point average (letter grade of C or better). At least 88% of 
the sampled trainees had earned more than fifty approved college credits. 
The rate of withdrawal from the program declined by 8.5% (from 1U to 
2.5%). 

THE 1973-197^ EVALUATION 

The current year's evaluation of the Career Opportunities Program 
was designed to gather survey Information from all program participants. 
The survey technique differs from that of previous years. The survey 
instruments were designed to gjther more In-depth Information about the 
COP Trainees, the kinds of services they have provided, the relative 
changes of their roles In the classrooms, and their perceptions of the 
program Itself. Care was taken to compare and contrast the three status 
groups within the current program: active participants, persons from 
the Linkage group, and those who have graduated. In as many cases as 
oosslble, comparisons were made between the responses of Model Cities 
and in- house Trainees. 

Principal and teacher surveys were designed to have a number of 
coRmon questions^ That Is, both groups were asked different versions of 
the same questions. This technique was used to verify the general re- 
actions of the two groups and to test the stability of their responses. 
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since tKe nimher of participants In each group was different, the like- 
lihood of persons from the school Mho v#ou1d have received a complete set 
of survey Instruments was kept to a ralnlinum, 

ATTAINNENT OF 03JECTIVES 

Objective I: To Increase the academic achievement of children with low 
Income backgrounds and to develop behavior patterns supportive of their 
own learnlna. (Increased academic achievement Is defined as progressing 
at a rate equal to the average class at a specific grade within the 
school's district. Improved supportive learning Is defined as Instruc- 
tional practices which encourage Individualized Instruction and/or small 
group sessions.) 

At the time of the preparation of this draft, the achievement scores 
of the pupils In the respective schools was not available. This 
analysis will be made and presented as an addendum to the report or the 
final copy of the report may be delayed for the Inclusion. 

To measure the extent to which Instructional practices had been 
changed as a result of having the COP Trainees, sections from the sun-^ys 
of the principals, cooperating teachers and COP Trainees were analyzed. 
The analysis consisted of determining the amount of time the COP Tralne.*)s 
were Involved In the Instruction of small group and/or individualized units. 
In addition, infonnatlon was gathered to ascertain whether the role and 
responsibilities of the COP Tra nee changed as they earned more college . 
credits. The principals were ashed whether having paraprofesslonals with 
advanced knowledge in education caused them to alter in any way the general 
instructional plans and/or strategies of their schools. 
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lUiultt 

Forty five percent of the schools and Get Set Centers being 
served by COP Trainees (as of September 1972) were surveyed. The survey 
shoMed that most of the schools had one or two COP Trainees (see Table A). 
About half of the school had been served by COP Trainees for four con- 
secutive years. Fifty percent of the principals reported that having 
the COP Trainees In their schools Increased the schools' capability for 
Implementing their overall program and for Individualizing Instruction. 
About one third of them stcted that the COP Trainees had caused the 
infusion of new Instructional Ideas and methodologies and had motivated 
other aides, their pupils, and their community. They also noted that they 
were able to distinguish the kinds and level of service COP Trainees 
provided from those with a lower level of professional training. These 
findings are shown In Table I. Table 2 shows the ratings the principals 
gave to their COP Trainees. Fifty two percent (22) of the principals 
gave the COP Trainees excellent ratings on their classroom performance. 
However, there was one COP Trainee who was rated unsatisfactory. 

A forty-percent random sample was made of the cooperating teachers 
(as of the December 1973 assignment). The results of the survey of 30 
teachers showed that 63% of the teachers (19) had received two or more 
consecutive years of service from the same COP Trainee (see Table 3). 
Three teachers had the same COP Trainees for more th«n three years. In 
the main, the teachers reported that In t.he majority of the cases, they 
had an opportunity to receive the services of the same COP Trainee and, 
therefore, did not have to spend a lot of time training new paraprofes- 
stonals. in only about one third of the cases did the teachers have 
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TABL^ 1 



A Listing of the Promlnant B«naflts the PrSnclpeU 
of the rertlclpatlng Schools Have Identified 



Benefits Schools Received 



Number of 

Principals 

Responding 



Percentage 

of Principals 
Making the 

Judgment 



Increased capahMlty for I mpl entente ting 
the overall programs of the school 

increased capability to Individual Ixe 
Instructional program to meet pupil 
needs 

Infusion of most recent Ideas and 
methodologies of education Into 
practices of teachers and school 

Nore knowledgeable aides In the 
classrooms 

Motivation for othe*- aides* the 
pupils, and the community 

Increased opportunity for acquiring 
(or training) qualified, practical, 
and effective teachers 

Increased leadership roles for 
regular teachers 



22 
19 

16 

15 
15 
11 



37) 
37* 

m 

\5% 
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TABLE 2 

Participating Principals* itatlngs of the Claisroom 
Performanco of Active COP Trainees 



Rating 
Categories 


Number of 
Principals 


Percentage 
of Principals 
Haking Rating 


Excel lent 


22 


S2% 


Good 


19 




Fair 


m 




Poor 


1 


n 


Total 






'Total Includes rating of the dismissed Trainee. 




TABLE 3 




Level of Continuous Service Received by 
Participating Classrooms 


Number of Years 
Having Services 
of COP Trainees 


Number of 
Classrooms 
Served 


Percentage of 
Classrooms 
Served 


One year 


11 




Two years 


11 




Three /ears 


5 


261 


More than three years 


3 


10% 


Total 


30 


loot 



11 



COP Trainses for only one year. 

in Table k we see the k^nds of classroom responsibilities and duties 
the cooperating teachers afisigned their COP Trainees. Initially, all the 
cooperating teachers useo their COP Trainees for individual and small 
group instruction In reading and mathematics. Two thirds of them used the 
COP Trainees to supervise some whole class and/or independent activities, 
such as story telMng and playtime. Half of the cooperating teachars had 
the COP Trainee^i prepare and present audiovisual aides and Instructional 
materials. The cooperating teachers also assigned some non Instructional 
duties: taking the daily roll, monitoring the children in the hallways. 

Two fifths (17) of the cooperating teachers indicated that they had 
significantly changed the responsibilities of their COP Trainees. They 
permitted the COP Trainees to instruct for longer periods of time to assume 
more professional responsibility, and to plan/demonstrate instructional 
lessons. 

Overall ratings of the performance of the COP Trainees is given In 
Table 5. More than half of the cooperating teachers rated the classroom 
performance of their COP Trainees to be excellent; k2% rated them as being 
gcod; and 6% rated their performance as being fair. 

All of the survey information about the impact of the COP Trainees 
on Improved supportive learning Indicate that the presence of the Trainees 
had a positive effect on the ability of the schools tc Individualize 
Instruction and to provide small group Instruction. Both principals and 
cooperating teachers felt that the Trainees were able to provide a greater 
level of Instructional support than those generally offered by other class- 
room paraprofesslonals. The Increased support was seen as an opportunity 
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TABLE h 



Initial and Changes In Classroom Responsibilities 
and/or Duties Assigned to COP Trainees 
by Their Cooperating Teachers 



Assigninents and/or Duties Performed 
by COP Trainees 


Number of 
Cooperating 
Teachers 


Percentage 
of Teachers 
Making the 
Ass 1 gnment 


inltia! Classroom Responsibilities^ 


Individual and small group Instruction 
tn reading and mathematics 


30 




Supervise some whole class and/or 
Independent activities (I.e.. story 
telling, play) 


19 




Prepare and use audlo^vlsual and 
Instructional materials (l.e.» 
fllmstrlps, bulletin boards) 


15 


50% 


Maintain dally and monthly attendance 
records 


9 


30% 


Plan and demonstrate lessons (I.e., 
readiness activities, circle time) 


8 


17% 


Monitoring halls, gym, entrances, etc. 


3 


10% 


Change tn Duties as Result of More College Credits^ 


Increased length and level of teaching 
assignments (i.e., social studies, 
whole class) 


12 




Given more professional responsibility 


9 




Plan and demonstrate lessons 


8 





^Four-fifths iH - 24) of the Cooperating Teachers indicated that the 
COP Trainees were Involved In planning classroom activities. 

^Nore than two-fifths (N « 17) of the Cooperating Teachers indicated 
that they had changed significantly the assigned role and responsibilities 
and/or duties of their COP Tratnee(s). 
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TABLE 5 

Cooperating Teachers' Ratl'^gs of the Classroom 
Performance of Act' ^e COP Trainees 



Number of Percentage 
Rating Cooperating of Teachers 

Categories Teachers Haklng Rating 



Excel lent 


16 


52% 


Good 


13 




Fair 


2 




Poor 




m 


Total 


31^ 


100% 



*One Cooperating Teacher rated a pr^svlous COP Trainee. 

for extending the Instructional time for the pupils and for Increasing the 
quality of their education. Therefore, the objective for the encourage- 
ment of Individualized and/or small group Instruction was achieved. 
Objective 2: To provide previously denied Individuals from low-Income 
communiti es an opportunity to obtain success In a new career choice. 

As of May I97A, 3A8 individuals from low-Income conmunltles have 
participated In the Career Opportunities Program. A listing of the compo- 
sition of the participants, as of May 1974, Is presented in Table 6. In 
the Table we see that 130 of the Trainees were from the Model Cities 
community and 218 were from the In-house program of the Philadelphia 
School District. Of the 3A8 Trainees, about one third had graduated from 
the program; and one third were still active. At present thcr** are more 
In-house than Model Cities participants. However, over the course of the 
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TABLE 6 

Status of 348 Trainees Enrolled in the Career 
Opportunities Program (COP) Since July 1970* 



Status 
Category 


All 
Trainees 


Model Cities 
Trainees 


In-House 
Trainees 


0 


% 


# 


% 


# % 


Act i ve 


111 


31.9 


46 


35.4 


65 39.8 


Itos i gned/ 
Terminated 


106 


30.5 


50 


38.4 


56 25 7 


Graduated 


131 


37.6 


34 


26.2 


97 44.5 


TOTAL 


348 


100.0 


130 


100.0 


218 100.0 



^Totals as of Hay 1974. 

program, more of the Hodel Cities applicants have resigned from the program 
than ln«house applicants. Consequently, the majority of the graduates 
from the program were In-house Trainees. 



Characteristics of the Trainees 

To obtain a better picture of the Trainees, a more detailed study was 
made of their biographical data« school service performance, and under- 
graduate achievement. A survey WjS developed and distributed to Trainees 
still in the program (Act've) and those who had graduated (Graduates). 
The Active group was subdivided Into regular Active Trainees and those 
Involved In the Linkage Program; A separate analysis was made of the 
records of those Trainees who had resigned from the program. 

Of the surveys sent, 401 of the Active group was returned and 121 
of the Graduates. Table 7 summarizes the biographical data gathered from 
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TABLE 7 

Biographical Data of Active, Linkage, and Graduate Trainees 
of the Career Opportunities Program 





Sex 






Harltal Status 


D ipAut Mile 1 u 

rrevious ly 
Employed? 


Trainee 








ui vorceQ/ 


Status 


Hale 


Female 


Harried 


1 Single 


Separated 


Yes No 


Active 
(N-35) 


6 


29 


15 


10 


10 


33 2 


Linkage 
(N-10) 


1 


9 


7 


3 




9 1 


Graduate 
(N-16) 




16 


\k 




2 


13 1 


TOTALS 
(N-61) 


7 




36 


13 


12 


55 ^ 



' the survey forms. Of the 61 cases studied, 5^ were female and seven 
Mere ntale. Thlrty*six were married; 13 were single; 13 were separated 
or divorced. Fifty-five had been previously employed and four had not. 

In the survey the Trainees were dsked to give two reasons why they 
had Joined the program and two reasons why they decided to continue. 
Table 8 summarizes the reasons the Trainees gave for Joining the program. 
The two most frequent reasons given were {•) to get a better Job {7k%) 
and (joj) to fulfill a personal commitment (46$). The Trainees, however, 
were divided on the reasons why they decided to continue. Equal percent- 
ages said that they continued because they either desired to help and/or 
work with children WX) or because they had a chance to receive a free 
education iyk%)» About one sixth (16%) of them said that they continued 
because the program would lead to a better Job. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

The pattern of responses to the questions persisted within the three 
groups with the majority of the Trainees In each category Indicating that 
they had Joined to get a better Job, but remained because of the services 
they provided for the children or to take advantage of the free education. 

The Trainees were also asked to give tt#o major benefits they had 
received from being In the program. These data are summarlxed In Table 9. 



TABLE 9 

Perceived Benefits Active, Linkage, and Graduate COP Trainees 

Received From the Program 







Benefits Derived From Program 




Trainee 
Status 


Increase 
In Salary 


Opportunity to 
Achieve Higher 
Level of Education 


Opportunity 
to Obtain a 
Higher Level 
of Employment 


Intrinsic 
Value(s): 
Service 
to Children 


Act We 
(N-$5) 


8 


18 


9 


21 


Linkage 
(N-10) 


2 


11 


1 


k 


Graduate 
(N-16) 


8 


1^ 


11 


9 


TOTAL 
(N-61) 


18 (30»)« 


(70%) 


21 i^lit) 


(56») 



^Percentages, shown In parentheses, indicate the proportion of the 
total sample who Identified with the corresponding program benefit(s). 



Most of the Trainees (70)) felt that the greatest benefit they had 
received from the program was the opportunity to achieve a higher level 
of education. Their second choice (50%) was the personal rewards they 
were receiving from the kinds of services they were giving to the children. 
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Tying for third place was an opportunity to obtain a better Job {3k%) 
and an Increase In salary (30%). 

The only Interesting difference that occurred between the total 
responses and the Individual groups occurred In the Active group. Here 
the Trainees were divided between the opportunity to Increase thetr level 
of education (18) and to provide service to the schools they served (21). 
Objective 3: To facUttate and provide for staffing patterns which augment 
and support the learning of children. 

The majority of the Trainees (701) In the program had been participat- 
ing for between three and four and one-half years. Five had been In the 
program for five or more years. Eleven of the 16 graduates had become 
appointed teachers in the School District. Table 10 gives the breakdown 
of these and other Information. As far as time In the progrwn, according 
to Trainee groups, 2k (68%) of the Act^^e group have been In the program 
from three to almost four and one-half years; most of the Trainees In the 
Linkage group (80t) have been tn the program from between one and two and 
one-half years; most of the Graduates had been In the program for an average 
of three and one-half years. 

According to all Trainees, most of them (77%) were classified as 
Instructional Aides and were assigned to Individual and/or small group 
Instruction; 25% were assigned to classroom management activities; and 
23% were assigned to planning and conducting lessons, in addition, the 
majority (51%) were asked to monitor or supervise pupils In the yard, 
hallways, and lunchrooms. They also were required to take attendance 
(32%) and to assist In the dupllcetlon of Instructional materials (26%). 
About one fourth of their non Instruct tonal time was spent confuting 
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TABLE 10 



SitfAtnary of School Services Provided by Afl, 
Active, Llnlcage, and Graduate COP Trainees 







All 


Act i t/e 


Linkage 


Graduated 






Trainees 


Traine«2S 


Trainees 


'Trainees 






(N - 61) 


(M - 35) 


(N - 10) 


(N - 16) 


Years \n COP 












1.0 - 2.9 years 




21 


9 


8 


k 


3.0 - k.$ years 




35 




2 


9 


5.0 or more 




5 


2 


m 


3 


other (Appointed Teacher) 


(11) 


m 




(10 


Job Titles While 


in COP 






Classroom Aide 




9 


3 


k 


2 


instructional Aide 




22 


19 


1 


2 


Kindergarten Aide 




10 


k 


2 


k 


T«acher Aide 




k 


1 


2 


1 


Student Teacher 




3 


3 






Teacher Assistant 




6 


5 


1 




Instructional 


Duties/ltosponsibil ities Assigned 




Indlvldual/stnal 1 group 




kj 


27 


12 


8 


Instruction 












Classroom Nanagement 




15 


11 


1 


3 


Plan and conduct lessons 




\k 


10 


3 


1 


Teach whole class 




k 


k 






Prepare and use equip/materials 7 


S 


2 




Non- Instructional Duties/Responsibilities Assigned 


Monitor/supervise pupils 


in 


31 


15 


9 


7 


yard» hall, lunchroom, 


etc. 










Take attendance, monthly 




22 


12 


6 


k 


reports 




16 








Duplicating materials 




12 


1 


3 


Gfvlng/Marking papers, tests 


Id 


10 


2 


. 2 


Completing report cards/ 




15 


7 


2 


6 


records 












Fill out orders, collect 




12 


7 


1 


k 


money for trips, etc. 
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report cards, marking papers and tests, and fSllIng out purchase orders 
or collecting trip rnoney. 

More specific details of the iclnds of responsibi Uties and/or duties 
performed by the Trainees are given In Table 11. Here we see that when 



TABLE 11 

Initial and Changes In the Classroom Responsibilities 
and/or Duties of All, Active, Ltntcage, 
and Graduate COP Trainees 





All 


Act t ve 


LInicage 


Graduate 


Responsibi 1 t ties 


Trainees 


Trainees 


Trainees 


Trainees 


and/or Duties 


(N - 61) 


(N - 35) 


(N - 10) 


(N - 16) 


Initial Classroom Responsibi 1 i ties/Duties Assigned^ 


Writing lesson plans 




IS 


9 


10 


Choosing materials/activities 


Zk 


8 


8 


8 


Suggesting ways to Introduce 


13 




k 


5 


new concepts/materials 










Planning free time activities 


, 8 


7 




I 


trips, science experiments 










Changes Because of More College Credits^ 


More professional responsi- 


32 


IS 


3 


10 


bility 










Experiences In teaching 


13 


7 


2 


k 


lessons to whole class 










More small group teaching 


19 


to 




9 


and classroom management 










Teach more subjects 


10 


3 


2 


5 


Supervise aides/student 


3 




m 


3 



teachers 



^Four-fifths (M - 52) of the COP Trainees Indicated they they were 
Ijivolved In planning classroom activities. 

^More than two-thirds (M • ^3) of the COP Trainees indicated that 
thetr responsibilities and/or duties had changed because they had earned 
college credits* 
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the Trainees were first assigned, they were required to write/prepare 
lesson plans ($7%) and select classroom materials/activities ikOX). For 
the remainder of their Instructional time, they were permitted to suggest 
ways to Introduce new concepts or materials, and to plan free time 
activities. 

As Is shown In Table II, the responsibilities and duties of two thirds 
of the Trainees significantly changed as they ecqulred more college credits. 
They were given more professional responsibility (73%), were permitted to 
teach more groups for longer periods of time (kit), end were permitted to 
teach the whole cless on some occasions (30*). 

Objective 4; To compare the performance end achievement records of In- 
house participation with Model Cities participants. 

According to the deta obtained from the \$7k sample, there Is a very 
little difference between the educational backgrounds of the Trainees. 
An earlier enalysis of their educational beckgrounds showed that most of 
them iBS%) had received diplomas from comprehensive or regular high 
schools. Most of them hed been enrolled In either en ecademtc (36*) 

or general curriculum (33*)> Eleven percent of the group had obtained 
GEOs. Nevertheless, these prior experiences did not appeer to Influence 
how well the Trelnee performed In undergraduate school. 

Another measure was made to ascertein the relettonship between the 
background training of the Trainees and how successful they would be In 
undergreduete school. The School t College Ability Test (SCAT) wes 
given to eech applicant. Analysis of these data according to the three 
stetus categories mentioned eerller (Active, Greduated, Terminated) showed 
that the three groups were appreciably different. First, more of the 
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Terminated COi* Trainees had SCAT scores below 45 than dtd those In the 
Active an& Graduated groups. Sticond, twice as many of the Active and 
Terminated COP Trainees Aid bCAT scores Ijetween and points than 
did the Graduate group. Another expected outcome was that those 
entering the program with previous college experience scored higher 
than the high school graduates (see Table C in the Appendix). 

The performance of all the Trainees who have participated In the 
program Is shown In Table 12. Since these data are the averages as of 

TAdLE 12 

College Performance Averages of All Trainees 
Model v'tles Trainees, and In-House Trainees^ 



Model 

Range of Cities In-House 

Trainees Trainees 





Averages 




% 




% 




% 




I. 00 - 2.00 


50 


15.8 


28 


24.1 


22 


10.9 




2.0: - 3.00 


120 


37.8 


51 


44.0 


69 


34.4 




3.01 - ^1.00 


U7 


kB.k 


37 


31.9 


no 


54.7 




TOTAL 


317 


100.0 


116 


100.0 


201 


100.0 




^Cummulative grade point averages 
time of graduation, or at the time of 
Averages of 31 Trainees not available 


as of December 1973, st the 
res 1 gnat Ion/term t nat Ion. 
at time of the analysis. 




MOTE; 4.00 - A; 


3.00 - B; 2.00 - C; 


1.00 









December 1973i only 317 records are presented. Only one sixth (16%) of 
all Trainees have a grade point average below a grade of C. More than one 
third (38%) have a grade point average between a C and B. About half (46%) 
have a grade point average between a B and A. 

er|c ^ 
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When comparing the co!iege performance of Model Cities and in-hotjse 
Trainee groups* It was found that \k% more Model Cities than Sr.-house 
Trainees have a grade point average below C; 10% mere Model Cities than 
In-house Trainees have a grade point average between C and B; and 23% 
more In-house than Model Cities Trainees have a grade point average 
between B and A. Overall, however, Bk% of all the Trainees have a grade 
point average of C or better and are, therefore, qualified to remain In 
their respective undergraduate programs. 

Table 13 gives the college performance averages of all the Trainees. 



TABLE 13 

College Performance Averages of COP Trainees Accoring to Status 
Categories: Active, Graduated, ReslgnedAerminated^ 



Range of 
Grade Point 
Averages 


Active 
Trainees 


Graduated 
Trainees 


Resigned/ 
Terminated 
Trainees 




% 




% 


# 


% 


1.00 - 2,00 


T3 


n.7 


0 


0.0 


35 


48.0 


2.01 - 3.00 


59 


53.2 


31 


23.7 


V 


k2A 


3.01 - 4.00 


39 


3S.I 


100 


76.3 


7 


9.6 


TOTALS 


III 


1 00.0 


131 


100. 0 


73 


100. 0 



^Cumulative grade point averages as of December I973i at the time 
of graduation, or at the tlftie of resignation/termination. Averages 
of 33 Trainees not available at time of the analysts. 



The table has been divided into the three status categories: Active, 
Graduated, and Terminated, Since the overall performance of the Trainees 
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has been presented earlier In Table t2» the purpose of this table Is to 
shoM comparisons among the three groups. As the table shows » about half 
of the Trainees who were dropped from the program had college grade* point 
averages which were less than acceptable. Only about III of the Active 
Trainees are on a probationary status. One Interesting finding Is that 
kit of thfc Trainees who were dropped from the program Mere In good stand' 
Ing. In fact this percentage 'S almost the same as those who are on the 
current Active list. The majo ty of the Trainees who graduated (76%), 
completed their college work with B or better grade point averages. 

When vtt take a took at the age of the Trainee and try to determine 
whether age had anything to do with the accomplishments of the Trainees, 
we find no consistent pattern. Over the total g'*oup of 385 Trainees, 
about St were Sk years or older; 251 were an average age of kS; 22% were 
an average age of 39* 32% were an average age of 29; and 121 were less 
than 25. In the Active group most of the Trainees were evenly distributed 
over the age averages of 49 to 29, with only a few above 5^ years and below 
25 years. The same condition existed In the age span of the Graduates. 
The striking difference between these two groups and those who terminated 
the program was the number who were 29 years or younger. This constituted 
58 percent of all terminated cases. (See Table D In Appendix for more 
details.) 

Withdrawals From the Program 
Detailed studies were made of the reasons and/or circumstances which 
caused the Trainees to resign or be terminated. Table ]k shows the findings 
of the Hay 1974 study. Analysis of the data Indicate that 85% of the 
withdrawals were voluntary and 15% were Involuntary. The majority of all 
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TABLE \k 

Reasons and Circumstances for the Restgnatfon 
or Termination of 106 COP Trainees* 



Number of Percentage 
Category Trainees of Group 



Voluntary 

Health <i2 3S.6| 

Personal 28 

Entered College Full Time ^ 5,71 

(under another program) 

Haternity Leave 6 $^7% 

Moved Out of Town 3 2.8% 

Other 5 

Subtotal 90 3^».8I 

Involuntary 

Academic Failure I3 12.3!^ 

Excessive Absence 2 1.9% 

Dismissed from Job I 1.0% 

Subtotal 16 !5.2t 

TOTAL 106 100.0% 



■As of Hay 137^ 

withdrawals (66%) was due to either health (kOt) or personal reasons (26%). 
Academic failure (12%) was the primary reason for most Involuntary actions 
(termination). 

The 1972-1973 report treats th«8e data In another fashion. In this 
study an effort was made to ascertain when the Trainee withdrew froftt the 
program. To pinpoint the time period^ six-month Intervals were established. 
The records of the Ilk Trainees who had withdrawn from the program 'Mere 
first classified In terms of their leaving date and then analyzed to 
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determine the reasons given. Wtthtn each time interval, frequencies were 
kept of the number of times a specific reason/cause were given. Table 15 

TABLE 15 



Relationship Between Length of Time in the Program and the 
Rate of Resignation or Termination Between 1970 and 1973 



in 

Prog ram 




Year Leaving Program 




P«>rcentagc 
of 
Total 


1970 


1371 


1972 


1973 


Total 


0- 6 months 




9 


k 


2 


k$ 


kk% 


7-12 months 




15 


2 


1 


18 


16% 


13-18 months 




12 


8 


1 


21 


18% 


19-24 months 


mm 


mm 


13 




13 


11% 


25-30 months 






8 


5 


13 


11% 


31-36 months 




mm 


mm 


mm 






TOTAL 


34 


36 


35 


9 


lU 


100% 


% of Year's Total* 


12% 


13% 


121 


3% 







SOURCE: 1972-1973 Report. 

Note: The 1972-1973 and 1973-1374 counts differ by eight Trainees. 
This Is probably due to the return of some of the Trainees to the program 
In th*? 1973-1974 school year. 

^Average annual enrollment ■ 280. 

''As of April, 1973. 

gives the results of the first part of the analysis which was to show the 
length of time the Trainees stayed In the program before they -eft. In the 
Table we find that over the y^ars of 1970 to 1972, an average of 35 Tainees 
left each year. In I973> h-Mttver, only nine Trainees left. When you 
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consider that the overage annua) enrollment was 280 Trainees, the 35 who 
left represent an attrition or dropout rate of 121;. This attrition rate 
decreased to 3% in 1973- Of the 11^ who left the program, kk% left during 
the first six months, with the largest number occurring the first year of 
the program. The number leaving after seven months ranged from 11% to 18%. 
Again the larger proportions of the withdrawals occurred In the early 
stages of the program. 

The reasons or circumstances the Trainees gave for leaving the program 
are presented in Table 16. These data were summarized according to the 



TABLE 16 



Classification of Specific Reasons Given for Leaving 
the Program at Five Program intervals 


Length in Program 


Reasons for Leaving Program 


0- 6 months 


Personal illness and/or problems (A7%); 
no reason given (28^) ; unable to 
adjust to new schedules (13%); full- 
time col lege (121) <. 


7-12 months 


Personal illness and/or problems (67%); 
absenteeism (11%); full-time college 
(11%); maternity (11%). 


13-18 months 


Personal illness and/or problems (52%); 
not able to locate (19%); maternity 
(14%); academic (5%); full-time 
college (4%). 

Notet 14% returned to program 


19-24 months 


Personal illness and/or problems (69%); 
academic (23%); maternity (4%); loss 
of job (4%). 

Note: 15% returned to program 


25-30 months 


Health (69%); maternity (23%); academic 
(8%). 

Note: 8% returned to program 



SOURCE: 1972-1973 Report. Data covers the period of 1970 through 

1973. 
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respective time Intervals In order to find out whether the reasons given 
for leaving the program formed a systematic pattern. As vte look across 
the time categories* we find that the one reason/circumstance giver most 
often was personal Illness and/or problems. This reason ranged from a 
high of 69% for Trainees who left after 19 months (about 1.5 years) to a 
low of k7% for those leaving before six months. Five of the Trainees (13%) 
*i»ho left before six months Indicated that they were not able to adjust to 
the new schedule. Four of the Trainees who left between seven and twelve 
months In 1970 and 197i left because they were able to go to college on a 
fulNtlme basts. 

Haternlty leave began to become a frequent reason for those leaving 
after seven months. The highest percentage (231) of Trainees leaving the 
program for this reason occurred In the 25 to 30 months group. It must be 
noted, however, that an average of 10% of the Trainees who left for this 
reason returned to the program. The first Indication of these returnees 
can be seen In the 13 to 16 months time category. 

Rating of Program by Trainees 
All of the Trainees In the survey sample (61) were asked to rate the 
program. The majority of chem (58%) rated the program as being excellent, 
29% rated the program as being very good, and 11% rated It as being good. (See 
Table 17). However, they did have seine recommendations for lir^roving the pro- 
gram. Of their five recommendations, the need to have a more effective 
communication system appeared to be most crucial (22%). Trainees in all three 
status groups Indicated that this was their greatest concern. The other four 
recommendations, which represent less than 6% of the group, were: More 
communication to the public about the program; more team counseling; 
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TABLE 17 



Rating of the Tctal Program by Active, 
Linkage, and Graduate COP Tralnbes 







Rating Categories 




Trainee 
Status 


Excel lent 


Very 
Good 


UWW6 


Fair 


Act 1 ve 
(M - 35) 


23 


8 


3 


1 


Linkage 
(N » 10) 




k 


2 




Graduate 
(N - 16) 


8 


6 


2 




Total 
(M - 61) 


35 (58%) « 


18 {ZS%) 


7 (11%) 


1 (2%) 



Percentages, shoMn In parentheses. Indicate the proportion of 
total sample who made the corresponding rating. 
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sessions In which the Trainees arc briefed on the content of their courses; 
more time off. 

Objective 5: To increase coflwunlty Involvement with the participating 
schools . 

Due to time and resource cor.stratnts, data were not gathered to measure 
the achievement of this objective. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The Career Opportunities Program was organized and implemented In 
1970 to give Individuals from low-Income communities an opporutnlty to 
acquire woric and academic experiences that would help them qualify for a 
better career In education or a related field. Since that time more than 
348 persons have been admitted Into the program. Of this number I3I (381^) 
have graduated from college; 111 (32%) are still attending college; and 
106 (30$) have withdrawn. The Tr^tlnees who have graduated maintained an 
average grade point between 3*0 and 4.0. Those who are currently attending 
college are In good standing. Those who withdrew from the program usually 
did so within their first six months and usually gave personal illness or 
problems as their reason for leaving. Although the candidates entered 
the pn^ram with regular high school diplomas* scored somewhat below an 
acceptable college entrance score on the School & College Ability Test 
(SCAT), averaged about 35 years of age, only 13 (4%) of the candidates 
were dropped from the program because of academic failure. 

The Trainees served elementary schools and Get Set Centers. They 
assisted the schools and centers by worlctng with the pupils individually 
or In small groups. The principals and cooperating teachers at these 
sites indicated that the COP Trainees were an integral part of their 
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program and that, bacause of their additional training, they were 
assigned a higher level of professional responsibility. In addition, 
the Trainees Mere reported to have brought new Ideas and Instructional 
methods Into the schools and made It possible for their cooperating 
teacher to assume j more effective leadership role. 

Because of time and circumstances, a full Investigation of the 
liHpact of the program on community Involvement was not undertaken. 
However, the generai comments of the school principals and cooperating 
teachers seem to Indicate that they believe that the level of community 
Involvement has Increased. 

Perceptions of the COP Model as a Teacher Preparation Paradigm 

When asked If the COP Trainee prograi* was a good way to train future 
teachers, 75t of the principals Indicated that they thought the method 
was far superior to regular programs. They believed the COP Trainee 
method was best beceuse It would produce teachers who would be thoroughly 
trained In both the theoretical and practical aspects of education. The 
teachers from this kind of program, they Indicated, would have beer exposed 
to the kinds of pupils they would have to teach, be familiar with the 
operations and procedures of the school system, have opportunltle? to 
Immediately put Into practice, and see the consequences of various aspects 
of learning theory. 

Those principals who either thought that they could not make a valid 
comparison between the Trainee programs or thought the COP Trainee 
method was equal to other programs gave the following observations: "The 
program Is too difficult for the Trainees to manage over a long period of 
time. The program puts their schools at a disadvantage, since they cannot 
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hav* the Trainee all day. The Trainees should take their courses either 
after school hours or at their own expense." 

One of the participating universities Indicated that It had made 
some changes In some of Its admission policies, courses of study and 
scheduling of courses. The university was willing to accept students 
with deficiencies In Hathematlcs, Science, and/or a Foreign Language and 
to establish courses to remove the deficiencies. It was also willing to 
accept all transfer credits In which the Trainee received a grade of C 
or better. 

The experiences with the program gave the university an opportunity 
to find a meaningful way to Integrate field experiences with academic worl<. 
Through the Trainee program, the university was able to reshape Its 
theoretical models and "methods" course Into a more worlcable unit. Each 
of these units was so constructed that it corresponded more to real 
vforld situations and was geared to the specific age group of the children 
to be served. Along these same lines, the university was willing to make 
special arrangements of the scheduling of classes to meet the work require- 
ments of the program. 

Two direct quotations from the university sponsor are worth repeating 

here, 

"... I consider the COP model to be highly effective since It maximizes 
the principle of Integration of field and academic experiences. The 
university has many teacher-training programs which Include field components. 
HouMver, the COP %<fork-study format provides greater opportunity for Inter- 
action with children over a long period, as well as the testing and evalua- 
tion of Ideas, techniques, and skills In a living situation. This Is a 
highly motivating design for learning since It enhances the students active 
r«artlclpation and Involvement. 

As a whole the COP students are a very mature, serious, and hard work- 
ing group. Since most of the trainees were recruited from the ranks of 
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•ld«s alrMdy Morklng tn the scKools, they proved to be extremety goal- 
orlonted, end eager to make the most of the Of^portunlty afforded them. 
They have been successful In their %«ork at the university and most of 
the trainees are considered to be highly effective teachers {by their 
cooperating teachers and principals) by the tine they finish the student 
teaching experience. Eager learners themselves, they serve as excellent 
models for the children they teach....*' 

Three of the goals of the program Mere achieved. First , the program 
Mas successful In attracting 3^8 Individuals from loM-lncome conmunltles. 
Of those Mho enrolled, more than tMO thirds of them are either still 
actively participating In the program or have graduated from the college 
or university In which they Mere enrolled. Although about one third of 
the participants did ttot complete the program, only 3% of them were term- 
inated because they could not maintain an adequate academic record. 

Second , the participants played an important role In the Instructional 
process In the schools and Day Care centers to which they Mere assigned. 
In the majority of the cases, the participants assisted In Individual and 
small group instruction. The subjects taught most often were reading and 
arithmetic. As the participants gained more college credits, their 
cooperating classroom teachers felt that they Mere capable of assuming 
more professional respunslblllty and, therefore, began to permit them to 
teach more groups of children, prepare and present whole lessons to the 
class, and perform a number of independent activities. . 

Third, the participants were able to master the academic Mork given 
to them at the college or university they attended. More than 7S% of them 
maintained a grade point average of C or better. Although the participants 
Mho enrolled In the program had different educational background experiences, 
these factors did not appear to have a direct Influence on their ability to 
succeed. HoMever, those Mho came with college credits tended to score 
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htghtr on •ntranect •xamtnattont and to graduau from the program aarller. 

Tha objacttva which dealt with the Impact of the participants on 
pupil achlevmement (Objective I) was not evaluated fully at the time of 
this report. Although the reports of the cooperating principals and 
teachers Indicated the value of the participants In the realliatlon of 
the Instructional programs of the schools and the Impact of the new Ideas, 
methods, and techniques the participants brought to their schools, 
comparisons between the children served In these schools with those of 
the school district In general have not been made. However, this analysis 
will appear as an addendum to the report. Nevertheless, If one considers 
what the Impact of such Individual and small group services have produced 
In similar situations (I.e., other Instructional aide programs within the 
school district), one might conclude that the services provided have 
helped the children to acquire many more additional specific basic skills 
In reading and arithmetic. 

The cooperating principals, although agreeing that the COP Trainee 

program was effective and should be offered to all paraprofesslonals, had 

three recommendations which they would like to see Implemented: 

. The scheduling of the Trainees should be coordinated with the 
respective schools, 

. Substitute services should be provided to the scltools on those 
days/times when the Trainee Is not available, and 

. The academic training of the Trainees should occur on their own 
time and not during the hours when school is In session. 

The Trainees themselves recommended that the program should Increase 

Its communication system such that they might be better informed of some 

of the activities that are occurring within their assigned school and the 
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college/university they are atr.endfng. Some aiso recommended that more 
group counseling and group discussion u^sslons be scheduled within the 
school year. 

In genera] the program appears tc be meeting all of Its objectives 
and has made enormous growth since its Inception In 1970. 
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TABLE A 

Uv«1 of Service Provtdad th« Partlclpattng Schools 



NunUr of 
COP Trainoos 
for School 


Numbor of 
Schools 


Parcentago of 
Schools 
In Category 


Om 






Two 


10 




Thr(W 


k 


lot 


Four 






Ftvo 


5 


m 


Noro th«n Five 


6 




Total 


kO 


1001 



Note: One school dIsMlssed Its Trainee. 
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TABLE B 



length of Continuous Service Received by 
Participating Schools 



NLmber of Veers 
Keving Services 
of C(M* Trainees 


MuRiber 
of Schools 
Served 


Percentage 

of Schools 
Served 


One yoer 


k 




Tvfo years 


3 


7% 


Three years 


S 


\k% 


Four years 


20 


kB% 


More thtn four yearu 


S 




Total 


41 
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TABLE C 

Rtti«tlonshSp Between College Entrance Scores end 
Status of COP Tretnees 



College 


t of 


$ of 


* of 


% of 




lovei 


ncK. 1 ve 


urciiusceo 


i ermi naceo 


Score* 


Group 


Trainees 


Trainees 


Trainees 


Below kS 


1.7 


1.1 


O.S 


3.4 


kS - Sh 


26.8 


55.4 


14.5 


34.4 


55 - 64 


31.9 


34.4 


27.4 


35.6 


65 - 7^ 


22.2 


20. S 


27.4 


16.6 


75 - 8lf 


13.2 


8.3 


21.0 


7.8 


Avove 34 


4.2 




8.9 


2.2 


TOTAL 


100.0 


lOC.O 


100.0 


100.0 



Raw scores, Scholastic Aptitude Test (SCAT). 
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TABLE 0 

HoUtionthtp 6«tM0«n Year of Birth and the 
Status of COP Trainees 





X of 


X of 




X of 


Year of 


Total 


Active 


Qraduateo 


lerminateu 


Birth 


Group 


Trainees 


Trainees 


Trainees 


Before 1920 


8.9 


8.4 


4.6 


15.2 


1920 - 1929 


24.7 


24.3 


33.3 


14.3 


1930 - 1939 


21.8 


25.2 


26.5 


12.4 


1940 - 19<i9 


32.5 


29.7 


30.3 


38.1 


After 1949 


12.1 


12.6 


5.3 


20.0 


TOTAL 


iOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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